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Making Up For Lost Time 
A Case Study 


S. Roy Heath, Jr., A. B. 


Senior Research Fellow, Department of Research, 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


“Hello, hello! (Does anyone answer?) Yes, it sounds like 
Miss Jones. (Well, say something.) WhatshallI say? (Tell 
her where you are and when you will be back to school.) All 
right. (Pause) Hello. (Pause—Don’t squeeze the receiver so 
hard.) Nobody answers. (I guessthey hung up. Try again.) 
You mean push the button? (Yes.) Hello, Miss Jones? This 
is Charles. I am at the Laboratory and won’t be to school 
until eleven o’clock. (Now hangup.) Gee, thisisfun! When 
can I do it again?” It was fun, too, for the examiner to note 
the flutter of surprise that came over those brown eyes when 
another voice answered his over the wire. 

Thus attained was one of Charles’ ambitions in life—to use 
a telephone. Seven years ago no one dared to predict whether 
this boy, now eleven years of age, would ever be capable of 
utilizing a telephone. About seven years ago a well-known 
psychiatrist in his office watched ponderingly the roamings of 
a physically well-developed, attractive child of almost four 
years. The doctor was listening also to the boy’s life story as 
it was related by the worried foster parents. 

“ | | . we were profoundly shocked when we early observed 
signs of subnormality . . . . before he could walk he tore his 
mattress to pieces and, believe it or not, the woven springs of 
his bed. Later he tore the wallpaper from his room, dug holes 
through the plaster, smeared his excreta all over his face and 
tried to drink his urine. Toward the last he frequently struck 
our little Catherine (younger foster sister) with any weapon 
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he could seize, and on one occasion tried to choke her, but with 
no apparent indications of anger. His face was as unchanging 
in expression when he was throttling her with his strong little 
hands as at any other time . . . at the age of nine to ten months 
- . . - he was altogether too placid, too ‘good’, utterly indiffer- 
ent to everything and everyone. He would pay no attention, for 
example, to a toy brought him .. . but would stare blankly 
past it. If it were brought into the focus of his gaze he would 
shift his eyes elsewhere . . . Later on, when he was walking 
about, he scarcely ever looked into a person’s face. He was 
a beautiful child and we had many visitors who came to try 
their hand at securing some response. He showed no interest 
in people, refused to be held, was indifferent to every attempt 
at amusing him, and yet, inconsequentially, he might concen- 
trate on their feet and go off into shouts of laughter—and the 
next moment bash them over the head with whatever came 
handy.” 


There at the office, the psychiatrist was naturally beginning 
to suspect deafness as during the entire interview Charles failed 
to respond to overtures made by anyone in the room, besides 
the fact that he never talked, save one or two words in all. The 
foster parents insisted that he could hear, which was later con- 
firmed by a specialist in hearing defects consulted by the psy- 
chiatrist. 

There was one spark of light in the dark picture during 
the consultation. The child’s attention happened to be at- 
tracted to an electric fan. He pushed the switch which was of 
no avail because the fan was not attached to a socket. Then, 
apparently having sized up the situation, he grasped the cord 
and plugged it in the socket, thus starting the fan. All of this 
caused the doctor to wonder if perhaps the intellectual level 
of this boy, with an estimated mental level of eighteen months, 
wasn’t far in advance of the development of sensory and motor 
pathways for reception and expression. 


A few months later, Charles was admitted to a state school 
for mentally deficient children for preliminary training pre- 
paratory to admittance at The Training School. During his 
four years’ residence Charles made a basic adjustment while 
receiving training in dressing and feeding. A marked speech 
defect seemed to retard progress. It was there that he de- 
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veloped into a social being, becoming quite friendly with the 
other boys. Just before transfer he was reported able to dress 
himself, comb his hair, wash his hands, and take care of him- 
self at the toilet. But he was still unable to bathe himself, 
tell time, or write. 

It was in December 1937 that Charles came to The Training 
School. Today he is a fine looking boy of eleven years with 
the physique of a boy two years his senior. Only occasional 
traces of the speech defect remain. He has an insatiable cur- 
iosity, often being inquisitive to the point of obnoxiousness. 
Conduct is generally good, but at times he chafes under author- 
ity and has been known to be quite impudent to his super- 
visors. Gone are the screaming tantrums that occurred until 
about a year ago. 

An analysis of a recent Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
gives us, perhaps, the best interpretation of Charles’ level of 
social competence as compared to what is expected of a normal 
child of eleven years. In self-help we find him bathing himself, 
eating with good manners and requiring only perfunctory sup- 
ervision in the care of his clothes. He reads and writes letters 
well. He enjoys comics and his school readers. Occasionally 
he has been known to write short stories on his own initiative 
about what is happening around the school. He tells time ac- 
curately. His cottage work is done only fairly well at a nine- 
year level, and requires supervision as he is apt to be desultory. 
Lowest performance remains in the category of socialization. 
He will play at a low competitive level, but seems too flighty 
to engage in organized competitive group games such as “Cops 
and Robbers” or sandlot baseball. He is just learning to play 
the usual Hoyle card games. In totality we see a child with a 
social age of 9.8 years and a social quotient of 88, which means 
that Charles at present needs the supervision of, and carries 
the responsibilities of, an average boy of nine or ten years. 

In Table 1 is found a summary of the results of the 
physical and psychological measurements taken within the past 
month. 

Of all the measurements taken, those tests involving arith- 
metic, e.g. Short Alpha and Cleveland Arithmetic, have the 
lowest scores, which may be explained by Charles’ lack of con- 
tact with number work. It is assumed from evidences of learn- 
ing ability in other directions that he could raise this per- 
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formance as soon as he could begin drill in numbers. There- 
fore, the defect should not be considered inherent. Excellent 
planning ability accounted for the high Porteus score (fourteen 
points accrued), whereas on the Witmer Formboard a very 





TABLE 1 
Age Grade Quotient Percentile 

Physical 

Life Age 11.1 oa -- oe 

Height and Weight 12.9 —_ — 86 

Psychophysical 10.4 ae — 33 
Social 

Social Maturity Scale 9.8 —- 88 BN 
Verbal 

Stanford Binet (1916) 10.1 — 91 21 

Short Alpha 9.5 4th — 12 

Kent E-G-Y 11.5 _— — 
Non-Verbal 

Porteus Maze 13.5+ =e 144 100 

Progressive Matrices 13.5 — _— 81 

Myers Mental Measure 11.0 5th — 46 
Performance 

Witmer Formboard 16.0+- — — 100 
Mechanical 

Stenquist Aptitude I 11.5 — == 44 
Educational 

Gray’s Oral Reading — 5th — — 

Cleveland Arithmetic — -3rd ao —- 





superior performance (nine seconds) was facilitated by the 
subject’s ingenious method of arranging the blocks preparatory 
tu placement. Reading ability is at a good fifth-grade level 
in all respects except perhaps for speed. Phonetic attack on 
words is especially goou. 

It is interesting to note the relative evenness of the age 
level scores of the various tests. Except for those involving 
arithmetic, as mentioned above, all are within at least a year 
and one-half of the life age. The scores on tests of non-verbal 
ability tend to surpass those of the verbal. One might easily 
imagine that Charles would fall down on a test of general in- 
formation and orientation since, having spent practically his 
entire life among mentally deficient children, his range of ex- 
periences has been limited. This is evidently not the case, how- 
ever, since he measures at age on the Kent E-G-Y, a test de- 
signed to reflect such orientation. This could be construed as 
an argument against the claim that a child reared amongst an 
inferior group has difficulty in rising above that group. 
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This case is noteworthy because of the accelerated mental 
growth rate involved. The average child grows one mental 
year per chronological year, or at a rate of one hundred per 
cent. Charles, as can be seen from Table 2, got off to a poor 
start but soon began making up for lost time. 





TABLE 2 
L. A. M. A.* 1. Q. Growth Rate** 
3.7 1.5 41 41% 
5.8 2.5 44 48% 
6.8 3.7 54 120% 
8.0 5.3 66 133% 
9.0 6.7 74 140% 
9.9 7.9 80 134% 
11.1 10.1 91 180% 





*All scores based on 1916 Stanford Binet results. 

**Annual mental age growth rate. For example, be- 
tween life age 5.8 and 6.8 Charles grew 1.2 years 
mentally, or at an annual rate of 120 per cent. 


Two hypotheses may be advanced to account for the ac- 
celerated growth rate: 

1. That there was actually delayed development in the 
intellectual life of Charles, perhaps due to a cerebral inflama- 
tion, that repair has since gradually taken place, and that he is 
fast approaching his rightful mental level. 

2. That in his case the criteria of mental level, i.e. Stanford 
Binet scores, are not adequate measures of intellectual develop- 
ment, that during the earlier years Charles’ behavior was so 
unstable, so almost psychopathic, that the true intellectual level 
could not be reached in a testing situation, and that the accel- 
erated growth rate is nothing more than a sign of gradual 
stabilization of behavior. 

In either case the test data must be taken at more than 
their face value if a correct interpretation is to be reached. 

A picture has been presented of the problem of early child- 
hood and then of the present status, social, mental and physical, 
with notes and tables depicting the striking process of change 
that has taken place, with suggested hypotheses that might ac- 
count for the change. 

Because Charles is still young and still maturing the case 
is far from closed. What of the future? As the hereditary 
background is good, the possibility of Charles’ attaining an 
intellectual status above the average is not too remote. Also the 
time may not be far away when he will assume his place in a 
normal life. This, at least, is our hope. 
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Meeting The Training Needs of The 
Delinquent Girl* 


Kate Burr Johnson 
Superintendent of the New Jersey State Home for Girls 


Before discussing the training program for the delinquent 
girl, let us first consider the girl herself. What is she like, why 
and how does she come to an institution, what have her few 
years of living meant to her and what can we do for her? 

At the New Jersey State Home for Girls, children are re- 
ceived by commitment from the Juvenile Courts, without re- 
strictions, except that of age limit, which is from eight to seven- 
teen. Aside from this there is no selective intake. We receive 
those of both races—white and Negro, with the Negro predom- 
inating; and of course, all denominations—Catholic, Protestant 
and Hebrew (though there are very few of the latter) ; the well 
and the sick; the mentally normal and the mentally deficient; 
the psychopathic, and the unmarried pregnant girl. A review 
of fifty admissions to the State Home for Girls would, I think, 
give a fairly representative picture of the girl we try to help. 

All commitments were under the general terms of—Juven- 
ile Delinquency, Incorrigibility, Violation of Probation (eight 
girls had been on probation before commitment), Truancy, Ha- 
bitual Runaway. The average chronological age at the time of 
commitment was thirteen years, four months and a fraction. 

The psychological classifications were: 


Average - - - - - = = = = 7 
Low Average and less, down to Imbeciles 35 
High Average - - - - - - - 8 


Twenty-six of the fifty cases were referred to the Psychi- 
atrist by the Classification Committee, as being sufficiently un- 
stable to require psychiatric examination. They were diag- 
nosed as follows: 


Psychopathic Personality - - - - 5 
Constitutional Defective - - - - 10 
Inadequate Personality - - - - - 5 
Sexual Neurosis - - - - - - 2 
Mental Deficiency - - - - - - 4 


*This is the third of a series of articles presented at ) Staff Institute held at the 
North Jersey Training School at Totowa in 
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Twenty-six were in need of treatment for venereal disease. 

Five were pregnant and their children were born in the 
State Home for girls. All of these infants, with one exception, 
were illegitimate. 

A study of the background and environment of the girls 
shows that: 

Only nine girls came from homes that could be described 
as fairly stable. 

Seven of the girls themselves were illegitimate. 

Five were wards of the State Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians. 

Fifteen were orphans or half orphans. This does not 
include the illegitimate children. 

Three were children of divorced parents; two of the 
divorced mothers had remarried. 

Three were children of parents who had separated with- 
out divorce. In one of these cases both parents were living 
with other partners; in another the father. 

Five girls had parents who had deserted; two fathers, 
three mothers. 

Another girl was deserted by both parents. 

Fifteen had fathers who were alcoholics and four had 
mothers who were alcoholics. In two of these cases the 
mothers and fathers were in the same family. 

Eleven had fathers with criminal records; eight of these 
were among the fifteen alcoholics. 

Twelve had mothers who were immoral or prostitutes; 
two of these had been committed to Clinton Farms, one had 
a jail record and one was on probation. 

A mother not included in the twelve was on probation 
for running a disorderly house. 

Two fathers, not including those who had criminal re- 
cords, were on probation; one for assult and battery and one 
for wife beating. 

Three girls had mothers; Two had fathers; one a brother 

and one two uncles and a grandmother in a mental hospital. 
From this study it may be concluded that bad home and 
family situations contributed greatly to the girl’s delinquency. 
This is important, for the first step in the rehabilitation of the 
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delinquent girl is to determine the cause of her delinquency, and 
to make an effort to remove or adjust it if possible. 


The family situation is generally the chief cause of delin- 
quency. Drs. Healy and Bronner, in their recent book—“New 
Lights on Delinquency” state that in a large number of cases 
studied, they found the family situation, with the resulting emo- 
tional distress, to be the chief cause of delinquency. And in “Jus- 
tice and the Children in New Jersey,” the report of the Juvenile 
Delinquency Commission, the statement is made—“The family is 
either the strongest barrier against delinquency or a potent 
cause of delinquency. Children from lawless homes are often 
lawless. Children from homes in which bickering is rife, from 
homes in which children are abused or neglected, are likely to 
find outlets in misconduct. Homes in which parents are emo- 
tionally unstable; homes lacking economic security; homes 
where both parents work, or where there is unemployment; 
homes lacking cultural stimuli for law compliance furnish con- 
ditions where delinquency is a real hazard.” 


Statements made by girls on admission to the State Home 
for Girls, bear out the conclusions of Healy and Bronner and 
the New Jersey Delinquency Commission. One girl said—‘‘Ever 
since I can remember my parents have gone on drunks about 
every two weeks; then they fight. I am ashamed of them. 
Everywhere I went people would ask me when was the last time 
they were drunk.” Another girl states—“A friend of mine 
says to me—‘Let’s run away to Virginia.’ So I said—‘All 
right, I’ll go.” I wasn’t happy at home; my mother wasn’t 
what she ought to be.” And still another—‘My mother is in 
jail for selling whiskey and my father is in prison on account 
of what he did to me.” One might go on indefinitely quoting 
similar statements. 

The girls frequently have a surprisingly good under- 
standing of the cause of their difficulties. Naturally they 
do not express themselves as we would, and say that their de- 
linquency is a type of self expression, a response to some com- 
pelling inner urge, but they do say that they would not have 
left home and gotten into trouble if things had been different 
or if their parents had treated them right. They see thus far 
beneath the surface. 

Family difficulty, of course, does not constitute the sole 
cause of delinquency. In many cases any number of adverse 
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causes may participate. But disrupted, inharmonious family 
relationships and poor parental attitudes seem to stand out 
above all other causes, and as formerly stated, whatever they 
are they must be understood and corrected as far as possible, 
for they are of prime importance in the adjustment and train- 
ing of the delinquent girl. If she is to accept training with 
any degree of success, it will be as a fairly happy, stabilized 
individual whose difficulties have been straightened out or who 
has been led to accept situations that cannot be changed. A 
girl cannot very well concentrate on her trade or vocational 
training, or on receiving good marks in school until her mind 
is at peace and she comes to terms with herself; nor is she apt 
to live happily and comfortably with her companions. 


Incidentally, it is a mistake to assume that childhood itself 
carries with it a guarantee of freedom from worry and a full 
measure of joy. A happy, carefree youngster seldom enters the 
State Home for Girls. Sometimes we think that our prime ob- 
jective should be to make our charges happy. Perhaps if we 
were able to do this more promptly and successfully, “all other 
things would be added unto it,” with much less effort. 


Another condition, other than family difficulties, that often 
adds to the confusion and distress of the girl committed to the 
State Home for Girls, is the number of community agencies that 
have taken a hand in her affairs and the variety of plans that 
have been tried for her adjustment before commitment. When 
all these have failed the institution is the final resort. The 
unselected records of twenty girls showed (with one exception) 
that they were known to from one to thirteen agencies. Just 
what part all these agencies played in the life of the girl, the 
records do not make clear, but they do seem to show a lack of 
coordination of service so essential to good case work. 


No one would wish to have a child brought into the Juven- 
ile Court and committed to a correctional institution unless it 
were for the child’s best interest. But it should be understood 
that there is a time in the life of the delinquent child when in- 
stitutional care and training is indicated as being the proper 
instrument for re-education. Earlier identification by commun- 
ity agencies and earlier admission to the institution would 
greatly increase the value the girl derives from the institution’s 
training program, as well as saving her the distress of buffeting 
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about in a situation where existing community resources are 
powerless to help. I wish those who advocate trying everything 
possible for the rehabilitation of problem youngsters before 
resorting to institutional care, (I was with them before I went 
into institutional work. I am on record as saying that a case 
worker admitted failure when she referred a child to an insti- 
tution.) could hear some of our girls express relief and sat- 
isfaction on arriving at the State Home for Girls. They are 
glad, they say, to be some place where they will at last be per- 
mitted to stay for a while. Tears came into the eyes of a new 
girl with whom I was talking, when I told her that she could 
probably win her parole in eighteen months. “Oh my,” she said— 
“I hoped they would let me stay here for two years anyway.” 


Other things to consider in planning a training course, be- 
sides the girl’s happiness and emotional condition are: 


(1) Her physical condition 
(2) Her mental capacity 

(3) Her vocational aptitudes 
(4) Her social adaptability 


The girl’s physical condition is a serious handicap in an in- 
stitution such as the State Home for Girls. Twenty-six of the 
fifty girls studied were in need of treatment for venereal dis- 
ease, which is a rather high proportion, but one third of the in- 
stitution’s population is always on treatment for venereal dis- 
sease. Because a large number of the treatment cases are not 
permitted to handle food, for indefinite periods, many girls 
can neither take their Home Economics training (the basis of 
our vocational training) nor fill many assignments where they 
get practical experience and help maintain the Institution. 


The pregnant girl also presents an unusual problem for 
training. She must be removed from school and from the re- 
gular population and she must be given special care and con- 
sideration. The emotional upset experienced by these young 
girls as a result of pregnancy and motherhood is a serious prob- 
lem. They are unprepared physically and emotionally to go 
through the ordeal of childbearing. Many of them are mere 
children. We have had three twelve-year-old mothers within 
recent years, and all of the mothers are quite young, as girls 
over seventeen are not accepted in the State Home for Girls. 
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As seen by the study, and this is borne out by annual 
studies made by our psychologist, the majority of our girls are 
of low average mental level and less. While the basic philos- 
ophy underlying the education of the defective child is no dif- 
ferent from that accepted for all children, the technique is dif- 
ferent. They must be taught in small groups, with great care 
and patience, by especially trained teachers. Academic work 
must be adjusted to their capacity, for in some mental areas 
they are weak, in others strong. Whatever the child can do 
well and happily, she must be encouraged and aided to do and 
her limitations must be understood and respected. 


And then there are those unfortunate individuals with 
whom all institutions are familiar, described by the psychiatrist 
as “Psychopathic Personality,” “Constitutional Defective,” etc. 
(We had twenty-two in the study of fifty.) What a problem 
many of them are! Whatever program is laid out for them is 
apt to be experimental. No one seems able to give definite 
advice as to their treatment. We try first one thing, then an- 
other. They take up an undue amount of the time and atten- 
tion of teachers and staff members. Perhaps there should be 
a special place for them, with facilities geared to their needs. 
But since there isn’t, and they are likely to be a problem with 
us for some time, we must meet their needs as best we can. 
There are times when we seem to be facing an impasse, in pre- 
paring girls for economic independence, some are so handi- 
capped mentally, emotionally and physically that they seem 
unfit for any vocation. But a correctional institution, if it is 
worthy to be called a training school, cannot weed out an edu- 
cable group for training, leaving a hopless residuum. No, every 
child must have an opportunity for some vocational and aca- 
demic training, no matter how inadequate or unstable or hope- 
less the child may seem. Surely something can be found to 
answer her needs; if not, then permanent custodial care is the 
answer, unless she has a home providing protection and security. 


Vocational training offered at the State Home for Girls 
consists of Home Economics, Power-Sewing and Beauty Parlor 
work; In these fields our girls can find employment, at least 
for the present. But it is well to bear in mind that job place- 
ment is not static. What may be an opportunity for work at 
one time becomes a thing of the past almost before we know 
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it, so quickly do changes occur in the industrial field. Those 
whose duty it is to place parolees from correctional institutions, 
whether it be the parole officer, the social worker or the commun- 
ity worker, must keep abreast of the times in industry, if they 
are to be of real help to their charges. They must also be 
familiar with legislation controlling industry, and know its ef- 
fect on those whom they serve. Our Educational Director was 
visiting a dress factory in Trenton recently, to see what oppor- 
tunity there was to place some of the girls who have been train- 
ed in our power-sewing room. The manager pointed out to her 
that he could not employ slow people, regardless of how re- 
liable and thorough they might be, as it was impossible for them 
to make the minimum wage. Now most of our girls are slow. 
Many of them learn to be quite thorough and become reliable, 
but they are so constituted that they can only do so much in 
a given length of time, but it seems that the Government is not 
taking this into consideration. 


Other training is given—such as commercial work, green- 
house and farm work, work in the infirmary and dentist’s office 
and arts and crafts. But these are considered adjuncts to vo- 
cational training, and occupational therapy and not tools for 
earning a living, the objective of vocational training. In times 
gone by our superior girls occasionally got employment as sten- 
ographers, typists and clerks. But seldom nowadays; compe- 
tition is too great. Girls are told frankly in what field they 
may expect employment, as it would be unkind and futile not 
to help them face the truth. They are, however, permitted to 
take the commercial course if they are competent to do so, for 
if they get jobs in stores, factories or restaurants they may 
find their clerical knowledge stepping stones to promotion. They 
are not hired for clerical work in the first place, but employers 
frequently permit and encourage the use of their clerical knowl- 
edge after employing them for other work. Certainly in these 
days and times, the more one knows the surer the job. 


The girl’s appearance and personality must be carefully 
considered in relation to vocational training. A careless, sloppy, 
ill-mannered girl is not apt to make either a good waitress or 
a good beauty parlor operator. If she cannot be led to improve 
her attitude and appearance time and money should not be 
wasted in training her for something for which she is obviously 
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unfit. But the beauty parlors in the State Home for Girls—one 
for white and one for Negro—are used not only for training 
units but to help girls improve their own appearance. 


They would be worth all they cost us in the improved ap- 
pearance and morale of the girls if they did no more than this, 
as of course, they do. All girls trained in our beauty parlors 
have passed the State Board of Examiners and obtained jobs. 
They haven’t always kept them, but inadequate training was 
not the reason. 


The academic school is part of the public school system. 
The schooling the girl is given in the institution is probably 
her last opportunity for acquiring formal education, and the in- 
stitution should provide this for her up to her academic level. 
If she returns to the community school she should not be pen- 
alized in her school work by her stay in the Training School, 
but should be able to go on with her work in the community 
school as if she had never been away. The psychological ef- 
fect of having the girl feel that the institutional school is as 
good, and a part of the “outside school,” is excellent. Insti- 
tutional children are prone to feel that they are different and 
a group apart. Anything that can be done to lessen this feel- 
ing is good mental therapy. I know of no better way than a 
good up-to-date school with the community contacts and super- 
vision that go with it. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that the institution school has the children who have been, on 
the whole, failures in the community school. Somewhere along 
the line, the community school, if not actually contributing to 
the child’s delinquency (and I am not accusing it of this) has 
failed in many instances to see the opportunity for helping her. 


The institution therefore, must not only give the child all 
the community school has to offer, but whatever additional help 
she needs. 


The State Home for Girls provides a continuous active pro- 
gram of recreation in which as much of the population partici- 
pates as possible. While movies are shown from time to time, 
we prefer forms of recreation that give the participants an op- 
portunity for self-expression. Plays, pageants, musical enter- 
tainments and competitive games and sports that tend to teach 
cooperation and good sportsmanship fill the leisure time of our 
girls. 
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To summarize, when all is said and done, the obective of 
our training course is to help the girl function to the best of 
her ability, both as an individual and as a member of a group. 
Her training should lead to a way of life that is satisfactory 
and socially acceptable, as well as a way of earning a living; 
and the former is, as a rule, the more difficult of the two. A 
group of adolescent and pre-adolescent girls, many of whom 
have had much sophisticated experience, who do not understand 
the meaning of comformity to acceptable social standards, do 
not change their ways or their attitudes easily and quickly. 
Leading them to do so means infinite patience, understanding 
and sympathy, and day by day precept and example on the 
part of a staff especially trained and carefully selected for the 
service. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Sixty-Fifth Annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation on Mental Deficiency will be held in Salt Lake City, 
June 20 to 24. It has been a long time since there has been a 
meeting in the far West. The president, Dr. Meta L. Anderson, 
and Dr. Fred O. Butler, President Elect and Chairman of the 
Program Committee are working to make the program one of 
special interest, as the advance notices indicate. Salt Lake City 
will extend a very cordial welcome to the Association. 
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Happy Birthday 


Johnny’s birthday party last week was a gala affair. He 
lives with a group of boys, many of whom are of Mongolian 
type like himself. These happy, fun-loving, play-acting chil- 
dren keep the others in the group constantly on the go in one 
game or another all day. To them a party is a grand occasion 
even if they had one every night. 


This party began with still-pictures of the institution and 
those who live in it. These when thrown on the wall became 
practically life-size. As each boy saw his own picture, he would 
go up to the wall, touch the picture and attempt to take hold of 
it, accompanied by the hand-clapping of his cottage mates. 
Much laughter and jumping about resulted when the “camera 
man” slipped the picture from the wall to the ceiling, to a chair, 
to its owner’s back. 


Following the hour of pictures came the vaudeville acts 
and what entertainers these chidren are! They seem to have 
not one shred of self-consciousness, and are more than anxious 
to contribute what they can to the group. Billie, a short, dark- 
haired, 20-year old Mongolian child who is the chief cowboy or 
G-man of the cottage, whichever his fancy pleases to be, called 
the quartet together to sing that rollicking song “Roll Out the 
Barrel” while he led them. Although the voices did not approach- 
those of trained singers, many would do well to have the vi- 
tality, the interest, the spirit of these performers. There was a 
joy in the activity expressed that could be envied by everyone. 
The master of ceremonies, Billie, announced that Frank, a little 
boy with some speech defect but with a good ability to carry 
a tune, would sing. His song was one of the latest song-hits 
which he had learned for the occasion and sang with all the bear- 
ing and pride of a practiced soloist. The applause was heavy 
after each selection. These boys know how to enjoy the others 
as well as to display their own accomplishments, and each has 
some sort of “talent” of which the others know and are proud. 
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“Talents” do not stay hidden long around here. - Danny’s turn 
came next. He also sang a solo, but has less tone to his voice 
than has Frank. When it was time for the chorus, Billie in- 
dicated with a turn of his hand and a smile that all of the other 
fellows were to join in. 

After Danny’s song it was almost time for refreshments, 
We all went into the room where they were to be served. Here 
was a piano which one of the guests gladly played. All of the 
boys gathered about to sing the old favorites. Each had a re- 
quest which was filled as quickly as possible. Tommy, with a 
grin, took the hands of one of the guests and pleadingly asked 
“Dance?” Another boy asked the guests to come closer to the 
piano to join in the singing. Another walked about attempting 
to help with the serving of the ice cream. What party would 
be complete without this treat! Here is always ice cream plus 
cookies, candies in pretty paper baskets, sandwiches, cocoa, and 
last but not least, a huge birthday cake. 

Before sitting, “Happy Birthday” was sung to Johnny, the 
genial host. He sang with the rest and ended his song with a 
“Thank you, thank you.” They were busy then. There was 
food to be enjoyed and they enjoyed it thoroughly. This was 
one of the most important parts of the evening. 

Before the party ended, one hand raised in an attempt to 
gain recognition. Jim wanted to sing. He hadn’t had a chance 
when the others performed and he wanted to sing “God Bless 
America,” a favorite with all. After it, all said “Goodnight” 
with a feeling of hours well spent. It had been a Happy Birth- 
day, indeed, not only for Johnny, but also for twelve other boys 
and five or six guests. 

KATHRYN FITCH DEACON 
The Training School 
Vineland, New Jersey 
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Book Review 


PrREU, PAUL WILLIAM. Outline of Psychiatric Case Study (New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. Medical Book Department of 
Harper and Brothers, 1939), pp xiv - 140. 


This volume meets the needs of many professional people 
who are faced with the solving of human problems. History- 
taking is not a standardized procedure as are many clinical tech- 
niques and hence is too frequently not handled carefully. Since 
there are no set rules for history-taking there are many hap- 
hazard methods used which really belittle the importance of it. 
In all clinical work the history is the significant factor since 
it supplies the background and setting for the problem under 
investigation. With this information one can more ably re- 
commend procedures for treatment and training. 


The book reports the method of psychiatric case study used 
by the School of Medicine, Yale University (Department of 
Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene). This method reflects the re- 
sults of cumulative experience. It is very readable and under- 
standable and should be of great service to physicians, psy- 
chologists and others engaged in social work. One part of the 
book is devoted to an outline of psychiatric history-taking, 
building the plan around the complaint, sources of information, 
details of family history, past personal history, personality, 
medical history and the present illness. Each one of these di- 
visions is broken down and discussed under several sub-divi- 
sions, Another part of the book affords an outline of the men- 
tal examination, including appearance, general behavior and at- 
titude, motor status, stream of speech and mental activitiy, 
content of thought, emotional state, sensorium (mental grasp 
and capacity). Similarly, each one of these sub-divisions is 
broken down into carefully selected topics, and suggestions for 
such examinations are set forth. The physical examination is 
also described in detail with an accompanying detailed chart 
summarizing the interview and examination. 


This case study approach gives detailed consideration to 
the whole personality and stresses the individuality of each 
human problem. Studying and following such an outline should 
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give one a thorough revelation of the cases and help clarify 
the diagnoses and problems of recommendation and treatment. 
This volume would be a useful addition to the library of any 
physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, sociologist and other pro- 
fessional people engaged in human problem solving enterprise. 


The reviewer is also reminded of the fact that most pro- 
blems referred to the psychologist or psychiatrist are really 
social in nature having been precipitated through some form of 
social incompetence. Just as several other types of examinations 
are referred to in this volume, the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale would also be of great help in revealing the status of the 
individual’s social incompetence and thus would aid further in 
clarifying the problem. This instrument has many uses with 
individuals with whom formal mental examinations are not ap- 
plicable and where it is impossible to see the individual under 
question. 


Vineland, N. J. H. ROBERT OTNESS 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


On Saturday, March the 15th, Freddie did me a great favor. He devel- 
oped a large picture of me and my sister, Betty, together. And it came 
out very nicely and I like it very much. I am going to take very good 
care of it. Mrs. Johnstone bought me a very nice frame for my picture. 
We had a very nice moving picture the other night and I enjoyed it very 


much. 


The Red White and Blue Club meets every Thursday night and we 
had a cake sale on March the 6th. We all had a grand time. There were 
all kinds of cookies, cakes and candies and we made even more money 
than we expected. We are going to buy pins for the members of the club. 


We are getting things ready for farming and Mr. Renne and Mr. 
Kirschner are pruning the fruit trees which will be sprayed for insects 
and other pests. Carroll has planted some things in the greenhouse which 
will be transplanted when the time comes. Nearly all of our vegetables 
used here in the School are grown on the grounds. Mrs. Davies takes us 
for a nice walk every week. 


I am enrolled in the honor dormitory. I have been out about a year 
and I am glad to be back. Every night we hear a special program. It 
is great to be back with the same fellows because we are a lively bunch. 


I read the news papers and hear the news, stories, music and bands 
on the radio. I gathered up 191 eggs over at the chicken farm yesterday 
afternoon. That is the highest number of eggs I have gathered this year. 
We had a party last night. It was very good. We had ice cream, cake 
and candy and chocolate milk. We sang songs and then repeated poems 
that we had learned. 


I was happy to be a guest at Scout meeting Friday night. Also, I 
went for a hike Saturday with the Scouts. I like the Scouts very much 
and hope to be one soon if I keep a good record. 


I like the school very much now, and I think I am going to get along 
fine here. Mr. Kelly said that I would be getting in the band very soon 
now. I play a saxaphone. Miss Blame said that I am doing very good 
in my reading and my spelling and arithmetic. In printing, I run the 

printing machine myself and I set up type sometimes, and I carve out pic- 

tures from linoleum, and then I print them on a piece of paper and I save 
all of them to show what kind of work I do in the print shop. In the in- 
dustrial art class I am making a magazine rack. I am pretty near done 
with it. All I have to do is to put the sides on it. Mr. Plaksa said that 
my work is very good in the boys’ kitchen. I do my work right, and do 
not have to do it over again. 


I enjoyed listening to my radio this afternoon and I still work with 
my erector set when I have time. Billy and Bertram had a birthday party 


*These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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on Friday, and my birthday is on Sunday, March the 23rd and then I am 
going to arrange a treat for the big boys here in Hutchinson. 


Spring time is about here, and we had a moving picture of “Edison, 
The Man.” It was very good and we are getting our garden ready for 
spring. I am in the band now. I am trying hard to read and write better 
in my school work. 


We had a very heavy snow storm here in New Jersey last week 
and the boys were all kept busy trying to keep the snow cleared and lots 
of the children had fun sled riding. The snow was very deep and there 
was a very strong wind blowing, too. 


I was very glad to see grandmother and father. I went down town 
with them and got a lot of things and had a good time. The weather is 
fine again. I enjoy my housemother and father very much. I try to help 
keep the cottage clean the best I can and make the beds, too. I enjoy 
the parties here at the cottage. 


The Babbitt Senior Boys club has started a Camera Club. Nearly 
every boy of the group is interested in cameras and taking pictures. So 
far we have studied pictures in order to learn what a good picture is. We 
have also learned something about the different things that have to be 
considered in taking a picture such as light, distance from object to camera, 
diaphram opening, shutter speed and film speed. We expect to learn more 
about each of these as well as how to develop films and print pictures. 
At our last meeting we had 9 different makes of cameras to examine. 
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